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Give me one of Lesbias’ kisses, land slowly disappeared. But i observed he accosted every 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 1) Richer than all other blisses ; person he met, all of whom stopped and looked back at hin 
2 ———— H Wisdom’s word or warrior's steel until he was out of sight. 1 judged from their movement 


REMEMBRANCES, 


Rememserep sorrow! darkly art thou sending 
The weary spirit to the pangful past ; 
And feelings crushed, and shaded prospects blending 
With hopes that smiled but to deceive at last. 
The pang, the throb, the thrilling sense of pain, 
Come in their former keenness back again. 
Remembered gladness! seraph-like thou’rt flinging 
Thy robe of light o’er the dark present hour, 
Like the oasis of the desert, bringing 
Thy far-seen beauty, with its fresh’ning power, 
And still green loveliness the heart to bless 
Though drooping ‘neath its load of wretchedness. 


Remembered harshness! from the friends we cherished, 
Fain would we all its agony forget ; 

Alas! though many a pleasant thought has perished, 
The bitterness of this will haunt us yet! 

Unkindness from the loved—oh! what can wring 

Phe heart with such a pang as this doth bring ? 


Remembered kindness! dear the recollection 

Of each sweet proof is to the grateful heart ! 
Che soothing, calm attentions of affection, 

The sympathy that in our griefs took past ; 
The cordial pressure of the fnendly hand, 
‘The lip which smiled a welcome sweet and bland 


Remembered tenderness ! the eye that brightened 
With joy at our approach, the conscious cheek 
Which with the sudden blush of gladness lightened, 
The lips that faltered as they strove to speak, 
Whose whispered tones of tenderness were dear 

As music’s mellowest breathings to the ear. 


How sweet, though mournful, is the vivid vision 
Which memory lingers o’er with fond regret! 
But ah! how dark and chilling the transition 
Which brings us back to all we would forget ! 
And forces us oft sadly to contrast 
he darkened present with the cloudless past. Tuyaza. 





TELL ME, GENTLE ZEPHYR. 


Tell me, gentle zephyr! tell, 

Roamer of the hill and dell, 

Tell me if thou’st met a maid 
Wand'ring through these bowers of shade 
She hath eyes like night in hue, 

But with all its star-light too ; 
Cheeks where love and gladness bring 
All the youth and bloom of spring, 
And where summer's hand uncloses 
Rays to ripen beauty’s roses ; 
Ringlets that unloose their brightness 
O’er her shoulders’ dazzling whitenes- 
Giving now and then a glance 

Of its Phidean expanse ; 

Lips so like a parted rose, 

Where the glittering dews repose, 

And love may banquet when he will- 
On the nectar heaven distils ; 

Such a small, white, velvet ear, 
Twere a bliss to whisper there 
Fondly, tumidly revealing 

Some soft tale of secret feeling ; 

And a bosom rich as June, 

Round and modest as the moon, 
When she vainly would conceal 

Che moving magic with her veil 


Chese are certain signs for thee 

If thou see’st as I can see ; 

If thou feel’st as 1 can feel, 

Half the passion, half the zeal 

Or one throb of that wild pain 
Firing soul and racking brain, 

Which the absence hours awake 

\s bigots fire the martyr stake ; 
Zephyr! thou wouldst lead me where 
Lesbias’ breath embalms the aur. 


Flown! the trait’rous zephyr’s flown 
And again I walk alone. 

Like that zephyr is the earth, 

Hears and makes your grief his mirth 
Listens to your words of sorrow, 
Keeps them for his laugh to-morrow 
Oh the world is false indeed, 

Falser still is friendship’s creed ; 
Heart of weakness, chain of gold 
(re its haven and its hold 


Poet's fire or patriot’s zeal ; 

One life's satety-lamp may hold, 

| But her path is dull and cold 

One may fill your land with spoil, 

| Gne may sing your hours from toil ; 
And the patriot’s hand may cast 
Tyrant’s bondage on the blast : 

Still what are they? dark they seer 
In the light of beauty’s beam ; 
They for mortal path were given, 
This to light the path to heaven 


Let me then my Lesbia seek, 
Draw to mine her softer cheek ; 
In her eye so safely bright, 

See my journey’s beacon light ; 
And gladly meet my final doom, 


If it shine above my tomb ALPHA 





TALES. 


UMBRELLA FIEND. 


gain’ 


THE 
When shall we two meet 
In storm and tempest, hail and rain 
Few of my readers have forgotten the remarkable thun- 


' . - r. 
|| der-shower which took place in the summer of 1825. It had 


|| been a sultry day with very little air stirring. Towards even- | 


jing a singular dark cloud came edging out of the west. It 


grew larger and blacker, and by degress covered the whole 
For a space there was an unusual stillness in the} 


|, horizon. 
| air! suddenly, the rain poured in torrents. 
|| sewers were choked, and the flood rushed through the streets 
| like a mill stream at the spring freshet. 

} I happened to be at the time in Market-square 


|| benches, market-women’s stalls, and hand-carts. The cellar 
under the old three-cornered mansion was filled in an instant 
So rapid was the inundation, that the occupants had to run 

| for their lives, leaving behind all their money and papers. 
As the people stood gazing at the scene, their attention was 


The drains and 


waters swept down Elm-street and Cornhill, bearing oyste r-| 


attracted in a singular manner. 


|| out of one of the cellar windows, like a huge wharf-rat, routed | 


!\by a high tide. He was dressed in the fashion of the olden 
time, and seemed altogether to belong to another genera 
| tion. ‘There is something peculiarly impressive in the velvet 
breeches, taffety waistcoat, and broad-skirted coat of the an 
His appearance was striking, and the crowd stared 
The proprietors of the cellar were ab 


cients, 
at him with wonder. 
solutely amazed. They had never seen his visage before 
For a moment the stranger stood shaking himself lke a 
‘large water-dog, when one of the spectators addressed him 
|} with, “ Where in the name of heaven did you come from ? 


The old man gazed vacantly around at the question. It was 
repeated. He became puzzled. At length his eye fell on my 


j umbrella, as J stood in the crowd, and advancing a few steps 
he inquired, “It rains fast ; my friend, will you lend me your 
umbrella 7” 

I was stupified at the request 
have exposed me to the pelting of the storm. Lend my um- 

| brella at such a time! 1 couldn't think of the thing 
The people marvelled greatly at the appearance of the man 
At length an occupant 


To have grants dit would 


| and still more at his ill-timed request 
j of the cellar approached, and demanded im an authoritative 
;tone how he got into his premises, and what he was doing 
j'there. ‘The stranger turned to him with a bewildered look, 
and then replied as before, ‘ Will you be charitable enough 
to lend me your umbrella? Iam wet through and through! 
|| This remark drew our attention to his clothes, which, to 
| every body's amazement, were perfectly dry. The rain which 
drenched every thing else seemed to have no power on his 
wonderful vestments. 

The fact was appalling, but it explained every thing. There 
was but one personage who could stand such a storm without 
a wet skin. The people began to draw back 


? 


plaintive accents, “ Will none of you lend me an umbrella? 
| I shall be drowned in the rain.” 


Perceiving his cries unheeded, he turned down Ann-strect,’ 


A person appeared crawling || 


As they re- |} 
treated, the old gentleman continued to call after them, in | 


that he made some singular request, which they were not dis 
posed to grant, but which excited their curiosity. Presenth 
one of the persons cane up 
* That ts a strange man,” said | 
| “Why se!’ 1 asked 
| Because he stopped me to beg T would le 1d him m 
| brella 


saw before, and trudge through the rain myself? 


yum 


Could he think I would wive it up toa man T never 


Lend my 


, ' 


umbrella I wouldn't do tt to my own father! 


| Conversation, and be passed on 


I saw the man was im a passion, and did not prolong the 
1 afterwards heard of the 
jold man in almost every quarter of the town, Without being 
j alles ted by the rain, he was continually seeking to borrow at 
j unibre la. A few individuals, moved by his piteous supplies 
tions, granted his request; but, instead of making any use © 


he carried tt under his , and went on bx 


Old ¢ aptamn Coney 


the article, ar m 


| for more for many years commande 
j,of the Winnisimet ferry-boat, inet him in North square with 

three umbrellas, and yet he bad the assurance to ask for the 
The old tar so affronted that he 


For thirty-nime years he told me he had follow 


|| captain's Was couldn 
speak plain 
jed the seas, but never fell in with such a fresh water shark ir 
j 
ii his life 
| 

Colonel Cantee: 
street as he procees 


tals. 


militia, Wa 


of the 


also st ypped ma th 
j 


led to the place of parade, in full regimen 


u 
The colonel drew his sword, and if the umbrella-fien 
had not speedily retreated, it might have become a blood: 
|| business, as the colonel told me with his own mouth 
|| Deacon Daisy was accompanying the widow Whisper on 
rainy Sunday from church, and the umbrella-beggar had the 
mupudence to follow them all the way, importuning the ger 
tleman to give up his umbrella, and let the lady wade home 1 
|ithe shower 
| But T will not multiply incidents 
jia great talk 
i 


|| A few persons on the Neck also talked about them ; 


! These transactions made 
north end 


both in the market and down at the 
tle 
other parts of the town were too much occupied by business 0 
| pleasure to notice any thing. How that old man came int 
‘that cellar unknown to the occupants, puzzled all. Why the 
rain did not soak his clothes as well as other people’s was stil 
i] more pr rplexing; but above all, was the question who he wa 
and what he did with the umbrellas 
be satisfactorily explained, except by 


, 


None of these could 
old Pathe 


Long-legs had come down in that shower, and was swept int 


| 
Up positiy 


that cellar with other rubbish. People puzzled about it unt 
te knot Ifa 
) wants to become master of a sulyect, it is highly injuriou 


think upon it. Money-d Idom find wold! 


their brains got entangled in an ine trical inat 


t 


vrore 


| After committing several depredations, the umbrella-begga 
I had now heard nothing of him f 
several months, when sitting in my shop one wet afternoor 
who should suddenly pop in but the old gentleman himsel! 
sigh 


with a heay 
fell on ut 


“I come,” said he, ) to borrow your ur 


brella and his eve ima core! I will return 
precisely in fifteen minutes 
Before 1 had tine to object, | 


flew to the door 


had seized it and departed. | 
and caught a glimpse of him striding dows 
the street with the umbrella under his arm, although it rains 

rhis 
stepped intoa neighbour's to beg the loan of his for the evenin 
| “9 shall the 


peevish reply. 


protusely Was not the worst + night came on, 1 


have to go home in rain’ myself,’ was h 


“ An old gentleman borrowed it for a few m 
ments, and has not brought it hack 
“No, nor never will,” said another who canw 
I think that rascal lives by bo 
rowing umbrellas; they say he has been into every shop 1: 


new hbour, 
in whilst he was speaking 
the street 

‘Yes, 


“in this street and many other streets; there is not an un 


said another sufferer, who came in wet to the skin, 
brella to be had on all Long-wharf! 

The fact was incredible! 

Some days afterwards I called on a celebrated manufactur: 
in Court-strect, to get a new uinbrella, Perceiving his assort 
!} ment to be unusually small, I noticed the circumstance 
“Sir.” said the dealer, ‘I have never had such a call for 
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jcoach which runs to Roxbury with the great red umbrella on 
its top. The driver was on the box and about drawing the 





ee as aa 
the article in my time. IT have sold a hundred within a week. 
Pray bow did you lose yours ?” 
“An old gentleman in snuff-colour borrowed it and forgot 
to bring it back.” 
*] thought so. 


SS —_ —— ——— —_— = = = 


| . 
istreet, the hated appearance of the umbreila fiend burst on 


|my view. He was pale and agitated and out of breath. 


This has been the story of nearly every 
purchaser within a fortnight. Who can the knave be ?” 

“That is what I should like to know. Some say it is a 
man employed by the dealers to put them in a way of getting 
off their stock, Others declare itis a speculator picking up the 
irticle. Others believe it is the devil himself. What is your 
upinion 7” 

] incline to the latter suggestion, more by token, that the), 
rogue came here and walked off with the best one in the shop 
whilst 1 was engaged.” 

“ Your suspicion is certainly plausible. Whatthe deuce can 
any other person want of so many umbrellas when he is as 
impervious t6 wet as an india-rubber over-shoe? Well, well, 
if he gets this one from me it shan’t be without a struggle.” 
And so I departed. 

Not long afterwards I saw the old gentleman scouring}; you! 
through Washington-street in a smart shower. Every body) rain! 
‘hat had an umbrella turned across the street as soon as they}! Drive on, coachman 
aw him coming. ‘That same day he was seen driving down) 
Hanover-street with an umbrella under his arm. It was an| dashed, and away Sped the fiend in the rear, shouting con- 
old fashioned one, with a ring in the end. He had wheedled||stantly, | 
it from an elderly lady, who valued it us her last tooth, under)| “Stop! stop the coach! lend me the umbrella—I will have 
the pretence of holding it over her during her walk! Subse- ‘it—stop’’—until they were out of sight. 
quently I beheld him at his vocation in the news room of al; Last Saturday, iv coming from the south end, 1 met the 
Sunday, at the theatre, and also in the auction rooms and|}Roxbury coach in a gallop with the red umbrella still on the | 
“A race!” cried a boy in the street. It thundered past | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


' o 


“the umbrella! oh lend me the umbrella ! 
jme that umbrella !” 

“T can’t spare it,” said the driver. 

“Only for fifteen minutes—oh lend it—do lend the 
brella!”’ 

“T can’t,” said the driver, “ it is attached to the coach.” | 
|} © You must! you shall!’ returned the fiend. “TI must | 
jhave the umbrella.” } 
| “T tell you it is fastened to the coach,” said the driver | 
angrily. 

“In mercy let me have the umbrella! I implore, I beseech | 
Do not refuse me! I am an old man perishing in the 
1 insist on having the umbrella—I wil! have it.” 


yo 


Sa 





"9 


— | 
said a voice inside. 


He cracked his whip, the horses sprang forward, away they | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


The number of umbrellas borrowed must have been! top. 
with terrifying speed, and close behind still followed the um- 
brella beggar, shouting as before, “oh lend me that umbrella,” 
The sound is still in my ears—the piercing ery —“ oh lend.” 
If people shake their heads at this story, they can still see 
the fiend chasing the Roxbury umbrella coach on @ rainy | 


taverns. 
normous. All classes of people suffered from his rapacity. 
After he could neither beg nor borrow he would steal, Fre- 
juenting every public walk, attending every place of popular|| 
esort, obtruding into every dwelling, assaulting every travel- || 
ler, his depredations were incredible. In vain the police strove 
vo arrest him. 

ured his booty, and eluded their vigilance. = — - ————— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


| 


\day Boston Commentator 


He always appeared when least expected, se- 








He had now been missing for several months, and people || 
ihought he would never return. Possessors of valuable um-'! — 
. i| 
brellas began again, like rats, to poke their cautious heads |) 





POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF JUNIUS, 
from their holes, but they were soon compelled to scamper 


hack again, like th: 
spring of a snap-trap 


!'To which is prefixed an Inquiry respecting the Author; also, a Sketch 
i| of the life of John Horne Tooke 

Onc Giles Gages, 0 noted watchmen, wes walking bie esa A work, bearing the above title has lately been published 

° \|in this city by G. & C. & H. Carvill, which we have just pe-| 

It Was|! rused with great pleasure. ‘The writings of Junius, contained , 

rire thei ean lan, tnt fh pat tr Mr. Wad 

dark sky like a string of bright buttone on a morning garment | men een Gunes She sermrene cumeyentonee sim mg 

: ° 8 6 *| Wilkes, and a number of miscellaneous letters, under diffe- 

| rent signatures ; all tending, more or less, to explain the causes | 

Up Washington-street he trudged with) of his severe attacks on members of the administration of the 

unerring instinct of a sea-bird through mist. When) priticsh government of that day. | 

neatly opposite the Old South Church, down came a drum, | About one hundred and forty pages of the work are appro-| 

| priated toa sketch of the life of John Horne Tooke, which is 


If 
it had been a blow on the drum of his own ear it could not) full of incident and interest. No man in England in the last | 


more have startled him. He jumped full six feet. Looking! 
up with fearful expectation, the dreadful umbrella fiend met! mind as Mr. Tooke. 
his view, ‘The wretch had clambered to the top of the window | 


{ 


ifore mentioned vermin at the sudden 


uight rounds, wrapt, as usual, in a kind of eat sleep. 


Sut Giles did not see them. His dreaming thoughts were 
cambolling tar away 


the 


thundering on the pavements a few yards from his feet. 


. | 
He was the prime mover and actor, at} 
' 


But what renders this volume peculiarly interesting is the | 
' 


the risk of his hberty and life, in all measures of opposition 
of Mr, Lane, the umbrella seller's shop, and was t aring away | ty the arbitrary proceedings of government. 

the large umbrella which, with the fallen drum, constituted 
iis professional emblem 


Giles Gaper staggered back, he, satisfactory manner in which the compiler has settled the long 


was bewildered. It seemed as if a great water-wheel was! 


’ H os he ' 6 eve ' i 
urning round in his head! He could not believe himself which he has shown incontestably to be no other than this 
wwake, and attempted to paw open his eyes, like a singed| 


ae | same John Horne Tooke. 
war, with his fists Although other works written in England had before assert- 
ed the same fact, they do not appear to have fully convinced 

| the public in general. 

Mr. Philip Thicknesse published a volume in 1789, entitled 
‘Junius Discovered,” in which he attributes the letters to 
own, It frightened every body out of their wits, ‘The teeth! Mr. Tooke. "This, we are informed by an English gentleman | 
f his brother watchmen chattered as they dozed in their boxes, | now in this city, was bought up and destroyed. 


Just then a terrible gust of wind swept 
through the street ; it took the umbrella fiend high into the 
‘ir, and Giles caught a momentary glimpse of him aloft, sail- 


! 
ing far away with the umbrella like a balloon! 


| 
Gaping Giles spread his shocking story through the whole 


Great pains | 
Messrs. Car- 

way from the ale house, the lamp-lighter’s hand trembled as) vill had written repeatedly to their correspondent for it, and | 
he trimmed his evening lamp, and he slid hastily down his| various persons going to London had been engaged to search 

snmp Lke a spider, the barber could hardly hold his brash to} for it, both in the book-stores and stalls, but all to no purpose. | 
ather a customer—in fine, fora time nobody could talk of any 
thing but the umbrella fiend, although to mention his name 


the dram-drinker shook his shoes as he wended his solitary | had been taken to procure a copy of the work 
| 3 


This circumstance, tending to confirm the statement of the | 
j above gentleman, induced a request to be made to him for a 
nearly frightened them todeath. Still they talked and trenubled !!! written communication, giving an account of the manner in 
At length the thing settled away into forgetfulness, like a! whic ybtaine s rmatio: ct ne vied } 
bubble on the bse 8 of the tream. The embedie fiend was! as aaa iia an anal nace 
never seen, and people grew certain that he had ceased to) 


‘About the year 1793, in a large town in England a dis-| 
trouble this “distracted globe” and was busy at mischief clse-|/ cussion took place respecting the author of Junius’s Letters 

where 

» , ° , 

A few weeks ago T was walking up Washington street in a! and the work of Philip Thicknesse on the subject was alluded 

- : ' - > ? 

drenching rain. In front of the Marlboro’ Hotel stood an \to; upon which seme of the gentlemen expressed a wish to} 

5 . ' . : 
hourly cooch on the point of starting. Jt was the fumous!/obtain a copy of it, but were informed thet it could not be 


tracted and sinking to the wheels of the coach. “Oh lend! 
' 


um- | 
{| read it, speaks of it as a very elegant and satisfactory perform- 


|| previously to the date of the first letter. 


century, not in power, occupied so large a share of the public |) 


disputed question respecting the author of Junius’s Letters; | 


|| The prevailing opinion of the party was in favour of Mr. Tooke, | 
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procured, having been suppressed. That this was the fact, 
no one of the company doubted at the time, and being so, it 


reins, when a piercing cry was raised—"“ Stop the coach! stop!)/is certainly a strong presumptive evidence that Mr. Thick- 
|stop the coach f” Immediately turning the corner of Franklin- || nesse had named the real author.” 


Another work has been published in England, advocating 
|the same side of the question, which is taken notice of in the 


“The umbrella !? be cried, pointing to the one on the coach, | @entleman’s Magazine for April, 1813, in a note by the edi- 
He rushed dis-{/tor, appended to an article attributing the letters to a Dr 


‘James Wilmott, as follows : 
“A pamphlet, by the Rev. J. B. Blackeway, of Shrewsbury, 
jhas just been published, professing to disclose the long-con 
jcealed secret of Junius’s Letters. A correspondent, who has 
anee, which he thinks will set the question completely at rest, 
|by proving that Junius was John Horne Tooke.” 
| Had the compiler of the volume under consideration seen 
|these two works, he would, no doubt, have been saved much 
ltrouble in the arduous investigation. It is, however, the more 
satistactory, that a number of writers on this abstruse subject 
should have come to the same conclusion, without knowing 
the arguments made use of by either. 

The acquirements and abilities of Mr. Tooke pre-eminently 
qualified him for the task of writing those letters, and his prin- 


\|eiples and character would naturally prompt him to the un- 


|dertaking. There is, moreover, a chain of events connected 
|with the history of Mr. Tooke so exactly coinciding with the 
circumstances and causes inducing many of the letters of 
Junius, as must convince every attentive reader that they can 
uo otherwise be accounted for but upon the supposition of the 
identity ot the two characters. The two first letters, with 
which Junius commences, under the signature of Poplicola, 
carry conclusive évidence that the writer must have been ab 


sent from England for at least four months previous to their 


date. Mr. Tooke had been travelling on the continent for near- 
ly two years, and had arrived at Paris probably but a short time 
Here he found Mr. 
Wilkes in exile and an outlaw, for causes which Mr. Tooke 
considered connected with the public interest; and in fact 
he deemed the conduct of the government towards him to be 
It was natural, therefore, 





| 


' 
|an outrage upon English liberty. 
lthat he should espouse his cause. 

Mr. Wilkes had published a severe attack upon Lord 
Chatham for the part he had taken against him, in a letter to 
the duke of Grafton, which had been replied to by a writer, 
under the signature of W. D., attributed to Sir William Dra- 
per. These were printed in the Public Advertiser, under date 
of December, 1766. Junius’s second letter, which is in 
answer to W. D. is dated the twenty-eighth of May, 1767, ad 
dressed to the editor of the Public Advertiser, and commence: 
as follows ; 

“ Your correspondent C. D. [mistaking even the signature] 
professes to undeceive the public with respect to some reflec 
tions thrown out upon the earl of Chatham in Mr. Wilkes's 
i letter to the duke of Gratton; without undertaking the defence 
‘of that gentleman’s conduct or character, permit me to ob 
|serve that he was the instrument, and a useful ane to the 
party, therefore should not have been sacrificed by it. He 
served them, perhaps, with too much zeal; but such is the re 
,ward which the tools of faction usually receive, and in some 
| measure deserve, when they are imprudent enough to hazard 
levery thing in support of other men’s ambition.” 

Here is a communication, evidently written under the in 
fluence of Mr. Wilkes, five months after the one to which 1 
is an answer, and commences as though it were in reply to 9 
correspondent of the day before. This can only be accounted 
|for from the hurry in which the writer was at the time, which 
jexactly meets the case of Mr. Tooke. He left Paris for Eng 
‘land on the twenty-sixth of May, three days previously to the 
date affixed to the letter, which is the day of its appearance iu 
the Public Advertiser, none of the communications of Juniu- 





{to that paper bearing any date, as is fully proved by the work 
under consideration, This letter, therefore, was probabls 
|forwarded before Mr. Tooke departed from Paris. Mr. H. § 
' Woodfall, as well as the readers of the Public Advertiser, were 

}no doubt, confounded at this abrupt address, for the commu 
jnication alluded to by Poplicola must have been forgotten 
Mr. George Woodfall, who published this letter in 1812, in 
conjunction with the whole politica’ works of Junius, take= 
/no notice of this absurdity, for this plain reason, he knew th 
author of Junius, and feared to make any explanation or con 
jecture respecting this gross blunder, lest it might lead to a 
| discove ry. 

The severe attack of Junius upon the duke of Bedford i. 
‘shown to have arisen from motives of revenge for a persona! 
jinsult offered to Mr. Tooke by the duke, at an election for 
chogsing freemen of the borough of Bedford. No substantia 
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cause of a political or public nature can be adduced to justify incline the balance as effectually by lessening the weight in 


this attack. lone scale as by increasing it in the other.” recantation or repentance, On one sid 


The identity of Junius and Mr. Tooke is rendered extreme- i By a strict examination of the whole correspondence of Ju- |) 
ly evident from the dispute between the latter and Mr. George | nius and Horne it will appear evident that the object of it was 
Onslow. Junius in his private letters upon this occasion to | to clear the character of Mr. H. from the aspersions thrown 
his printer, Mr. Woodfall, shows great solicitude in his inqui | out against it, and to exhibit Wilkes to the public in his true |) 
ries respecting the intentions of Onslow in regard to his threat | colours, as an unprincipled demagogue ; and it is very appa- | 
of prosecuting for defamation; and when this threat was) rent that but one hand had any concern in the transaction. | 
actually put in execution, and Mr. Tooke was cast, through, || The open rapture between Horne and Wilkes took place 
as he conceived, the partial conduct of Lord Mansfield, who} January 1771, although Mr. Horne accused his adversary 
presided at the trial, in his charge to the jury, &e. Junius) with having made anonymous attacks upon him previously 
issued a most bitter philippic against his lordship, in which he | The election for charter officers for the city of London occur- | 
says, “ When you invade the province of the jury in matter | ped in the latter part of March following, and terminated in} 
of libel, you in effect attack the liberty of the press, and with! fayour of the Wilkites. Mr. Horne, having lost the ascendency 
a single stroke wound two of your greatest enemies. In some! among what were called whigs, and being of course, extreme: |} 
instances you have succeeded, because jurymen are too often! Jy odious to the court party, thus writes to Wilkes, May, 1771 | 





ignorant of their own rights, and too apt to be awed by the “ But whatever may be the opinions of any persons con: |) 

° . ° 4 | 
authority of a chief justice ;’ which evidently alludes to the cerning my conduct, I shall not alter it; their uninformed i 
conduct of Lord Manstield on the atoresaid trial. opinions affect me little; 1 know my own situation; I must || 


Since there are so many circumstances tending to prove Mr. | ever remain a poor and a private man, and can never be a || 


Tooke to be the author of those celebrated letters, it may be) candidate for the favour or confidence of the public. The | 
asked, how it happens that they have not been more generally | yoice of the people is not the voice of God to me, though (in jj 
attributed to him? To which it may be answered, that the ) the fair meaning of the word people) 1 have never thought 1 |} 
cause originated in one of the most fortunate incidents, In wrong; but it is the voice within me that shall ever be the | 
this respect, that could have occurred to Mr. Tooke. Although | ouide of my actions.’ And, in July, in a letter to Janius, | 
this happened fortuitously, it was no doubt afterwards ma-) in says, “ In the infinite variety of business in which I have 
naged with a secondary view of screening himself from sus-| peen concerned, where it is not so easy to be faultless, which 
picion of being Junius. / of my actions can he arraign? ‘To what danger has any man 
Mr. Tooke (or rather John Horne, tor he had not then a* | been exposed which I have not faced’? Information, action 
sumed the name of Tooke) and Mr. John Wilkes were acting imprisonment, or death ? What labour have I refused?) What) 
in concert against the administration of that day, and were expense have J declined? What pleasure have I not renounc- |) 
both members of a society, established by the former, for the |) eq 2» 
support of the Bill of Rights. A misunderstanding taking || In another letter to Junius he says, “Singular as my pre 
place caused a violent contest between them, which was car- || sent situation is, it is neither painful, nor was it unforeseen 
ried on in the Public Advertiser. Mr. Wilkes, by means of | 46 is not fit for public business who does not, even at his 
the populace, with whom he was a great favourite, finally || entrance, prepare his mind for such an event. Health, for 
prevailed over Mr. Horne, and became elected high sheruff of tune, tranquillity, and private conneXions, I have sacrificed 
London. He then in a letter to Mr. H. observed, “W hether | upon the altar ot the public, and the only return I receive, H 


| 


you proceed, sir, toa thirteenth or a thirtieth letter is to me a because I will not concur to dupe and mislead a senseless 
matter of the most perfect indifference ; you will ne longer multitude, is barely that they have not yet torn me in pieces.” 
have me your correspondent.” Mr. Horne addressed his thir- } ; 4 
teenth letter to Mr. Wilkes, dated July 10th, 1771; but being 
mortified at the result of his contest with the latter, was , 
determined still further to expose his real character to the 
public ; and, as a plausible pretext for so doing, he made ap- 
parently a severe attack on himself, under the signature of 
Junius, in a letter addressed to the duke of Grafton, July 
ninth, the day previous to the date of his last communication 
to Wilkes. 

It was necessary that this attack should be high-seasoned, 


Contrast the above with what Junius says in a letter to 
Horne : 

“As for myself, it is no longer a question whether I shall 
mix with the throng and take a single share in the danger 
Whenever Junius appears he must encounter a host of ene 
mies. But is there no honourable way to serve the puble 
without engaging in personal quarrels with insignificant in 
dividuals, or submitting to the drudgery of canvassing votes 
for ap election? Is there no merit in dedicating my /ife to | 
the information of my fellow subjects?) What public ques- 
tion have I declined?) What villain have Ispared? Is there 


in order to appear to be in earnest, and in point, to admit of 
hal . 
positive and unequivocal answer. Accordingly, nius ae 
- 4 , . ne’y one no labour in the composition of these letters ? 
charges Horne with “a new zeal in support of administra- 
oe ws : Here Junius accurately describes himself as John Horne ; 
tion,” and with “endeavours in the support of the ministerial . 
who having become unpopular with the two parties into which 


the nation was divided, could not appear to take a part in 
yublic aflairs without encountering a host of enemies; and 


nomination of sheriils.” Accuses him, also, of harbouring 
the “ vindictive malice of a monk ;” and says, “ now let him 
go back to his cloister. The church is a proper retreat for ; = 
him. in his principles he is already a bishop.” And to cap!" compares his present occupation with what it had been 
don dian, ts ain, “ The exsntion of thie wan hee woced when canvassing votes for Wilkes, contending with Onslow, | 
ne from my natural moderation.” 

To suppose that Junius, if he had been any other than John 


&c. Ina private letter to Wilkes, Junius says, “ A man who || 
honestly engages in a public cause must prepare himself for 


‘vents : t - mk s ut oS % ne ‘ 
Horne, would have made use of this language, is pre posterous. events which will at once demand his utmost , — ams, ane 
Che gun is overloaded and bursts with the discharge. If Ju rouse his warmest indignation. I feel myself, at this moment 
§ si ‘ 's scharge. . 
. . gore > . > common ene 
nius was not Horne, and if there was any man in England to! the very situation I describe ; yet from the common enemy 


whom he owed pre-eminent respect it was to the latter. ‘They 
had fought bravely together against the government up to this 


expect nothing but hostilities against the people. It is the 
‘conduct of our friends that surprises and afflicts me 


time. Horne in the open field and Junius covertly. No mis-|| But if any doubts could remain respecting the identity of 
understanding had occurred between them; both despised Junius and Horne, they must be dispelled by the exordium ot 
John Wilkes, the ostensible cause of their quarrel, and had |Junius's forty-fourth letter, dated April 22, 1771, addressed 


attacked him in the most violent manner to the printer of the Puble Advertiser. This mtroduction 


. . hie - . il i 
These specitic charges, however, en | Horne to meet | bas not the least connexion or relation to the sulyeet: treate 
cd in merely with a view 


time; which 


them fairly ; and, utterly denying a “connection of any kind, of 1 the letter, and appears to be lu 


directly or indirectly, with any courtier or ministerial man, or) 0! ¢ xplaining his situation and feelings at the 
© ever used any “endea- | W485 Yery soon after the (to Mr. Horne) unfortunate termi 





any of their adherents,” or that h 


yours in support of the ministerial nomination of sheritis,” he tion of the city election It is as tollows 

then calls upon Junius to prove his allegations. It is proba- “Sia—To write for profit without taxing the press, to write 
ble that the partizans of Wilkes had promulgated by insinua-| for fame and to be unknown, to support the intrigues of fix 
tions the charges made by Junius, and therefore it became tion and to be disowned as a dangeré 1uriiary by ever 
desirable to Mr. Horne to have them categorically stated that parfy in the kingdom, are contradictions whic!) the minister 
he might answer in like manner. must reconcile before I forfeit my credit with the public. J 


Junius, in reply, modities his direct charge of Horne’s sup-||may quit the service, but it would be absurd to suspect me of | 
porting the ministerial candidates, to lis neglect of rendering | desertion. ‘The reputation of these papers is an honourable | 


uid to Mr. Wilkes, which was notorious, and expected by) pledge for my attachment to the people. To sacrifice a res-\/ed from scholastic trammels, having 


Wilkes himself, three lists of candidates being canvassed for pected character, and to renownce the esteem of society, re- 
at that election. “To exclude Wilkes (says Junius) it was| quires more than Mr. Wedderburne's resolution. But, inj 
not necessary vou should solicit votes for his opponents. We truth, sir, I have left no room for an accommodation with the # 


a eel 


piety of St. James's. My offences are not to be redeemed by 





sour warmest patriot 
would disclaim me as a burthen to their honest ambition, on 
the other, the vilest prostitution, if Junius could descend t 
it, would lose its natural merit and influence in the cabinet 
and treachery be no longer a recommendation to the roy ! 
fuvour.”’ 

Junius had probably been accused of mercenary motives 1 


| writing, which explains the opening of his letter, With re 


gard to Mr. Wedderburne, Mr. Woodfall observes that he hax 
deserted the principles of winggism, and had, a little before 
received the appointments of solicitor general and coflerer t 
the queen. Junius, though illy treated by the whig party, 0 
the person of John Horne, was determined not to follow hi 
3 sensible that it could be of n 





example. And, moreover, w 
use for him to do so, on account of his great disrepute with 
the existing cabinet, He had gone such lengths against them 
that there was no room for retreating, But this couk! not ay 
ply to an anonymous writer except in the predicament of Joh 
orne; and no other manin the kingdom could probably tr 
pointed out whose situation would exactly meet the case but 


he. Mr. Horne had im a great measure sacrificed his char 


jpacter with both parties, and he had torterted the esteem, In 


the part he had taken, of some of his best frends, tamil 
connexions, particularly that of his brother-in-law, Dr. Ds 
mainbray, a man of considerable ustiuence at court, The 
condition of Junius, theretore, as given by himself, accurate! 
desenbes that of John Horne Tooke 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 
It is, or should be known to most readers that Messrs, Care 
and Lea, in conjunction with the Carvills, have undertake 
the publication, under this title, of a popular dictionary 


arts, sciences, literature, history, &c. brought down to the pre 


sent time, ‘The work is formed on the basis of the great an 
popular German Conversations Lexicon, but is modified and 
improved with additions suited to the urgencies of the Ani 
rican reader, These additions are chiefly composed ot lnogra 


phical notices of our distinguished countrymen, and will be 
found generally iiteresting Phe edition ts beautifully execut 


ed, and trom its cheapne ss and great value will deserve a pl we 


in every family library. The present volume commence 
with the articles “ Catholic epistles,” and ends with a notice 
of the life of “Cranmer.” It contains six hundred an 
sixteen pages closely printed in double columns, and equals u 
unportant matter the preceding volunx 


LOCKHART’S HISTORY CF NAPOLEON, 


The untiring press of the brothers Harper presented, during 
the last week, two new works to the public, of one ¢ 
which, the title stands at the head of this notice We have 
read it and do most heartily concur in the praises that have 
been lavished upon it by the English press, It is, in ov 
opinion, decidedly the fairest, most correct, and best arranges 
biography of that extraordinary man that has vet been written 
perhaps, also, it is as fair and honest as can be expected tron 
any Enghshman—any sulyject of that dominion which wa 
30 long and so inveterately hostile to him and his autherit 
The work of Sir Walter Scott is more elaborate, and perha; 
more full, but tt is too long for every day readers, and, witt 
hesitation be it said, teo strongly tinctured with prejudice for 
impartial history, We anticipate an immense popularity fi 
Mr. Lockhart’s work, and a speedy sale of the first, secon 
md third editions. This work forms the fourth and fift! 
volumes of the Famuly Library,a collection which we have al 
ready token an oecasion to recommend to our readers, and 


re strongly 


thes col which we are now m 





mifident than ev 





Pes ’ . When Lord Timothy Dexter, of New bury 
ort, wrote his famous book, entitled ~ A Pickle for the know 
ing One there Hayy ned to be many heresies, schisme, an 
false trines abroad in the land regarding punctuation ; an 
as Thany diverse systems appeared for the location of comne 
semicolons, periods, dashes, dc.as there were works published 
To obviate tl uficulty and to give every one an opportuni 


of suting hunself, his lordship left out all marks of punctua 
tion from the body of his work, and at the end of the book 
had prante d four or five pages of nothing but stops and pau 
with which he said the reader could pepper hrs dish as he chos: 
A repacoore'’s pvux.—A youth, who had not long emer 
been smitten with 
pretty face, consulted his former preceptor whether he woul: 
advise him to conjugate ? No,” replhod the pedagogue 1 


should sav, be all means, d< 











ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER NINETEEN. 
TOBACCO. 
Is all countries, Christian, Mahomedan, Jewish and Pagan, 


ome fvolish abomination or other has, in the dark ages, sprung} 
} 
ip amongst the people, no one knows how, and been per \ 


| 





\their mouth to the other, and ever and anon staining the 
‘bright young grass and pretty wild-flowers with their impure 
| squirtations as they pass on their way. Horrible! I wonder 
\if there is any truth in the story of the men at the eastward, 
who are too decorous to masticate in church, and too prudent | 
to throw any thing away, using the tomb-stones which cover | 
the bones of their ancestors as fitting places whereon to deposit | 


| 
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noxious qualities. ‘This fact he made known to the eelebrated 
Dr. Beddoes, who was then actively employed in endeavour- 
ing to establish an institution at Bristol for the relief of con- 
sumption, in which he intended experimentally to test the 
power of gus as applied to the cure of human diseases. Dr 
Beddoes was so much pleased with the information, that after 
some preliminary correspondence he invited Davy, then under 





portions of the Indian weed, from which the sweets are but! 


twenty, to join him, to which the latter consented, stipulating, 


petuated, no one knows why. It is not my intention to illus) }a1¢ distilled ; and then, after the psalm is sung, the sermon i however, that he should have the entire contro! of the labora- 
trate the art of spinning-out in writing, and impose upon the/ preached, and the prayer prayed, resuming the pleasing pro- | tory, a privilege that was concedeu to him by Dr. Beddoes, 


public by entering into minute details, and citing grave autho- }) 
tities from cyclopwdias, to show how the followers of the}) 
Prophet first came to eat opium, the inhabitants of Cochin! 
China whang-te, or any other parallel case, but confine my-| 
self closely to the subject more immediately under considera 
tion—~a subject which, it may be said, is in every man’s mouth, 
ind “comes home to the bosom and business of all.” 

It is strange what a strong propensity nature has implanted |) 
in the human species, from infancy to old age, to convey all 
sorts of substances into that orifice which serves as a port of 
entry for the stomach, Even the small weeping and wail-|) 
ing babe, no sooner grasps with its tiny and unsteady hand 
anv thing eatable, than its cries are stilled, and it carries 
it instinctively to its mouth; while, beyond all question, | 
1 mother’s most infallible recipe for assuaging the grief of| 
the haz 
ind butter. 
trom grief, or rather mechanical erying, to joy, which takes 


dy urehins around her is a substantial slice of bread |; 
It is pleasant to note the sudden transition 


place in a little fellow as soon as a pas ifying piece of victuals 
is placed in his hand. How his tace lightens up, and his 


bright eyes sparkle and glisten through the moisture which 


overflows them, while ever and anon the “ big round tears” 
unconsciously leave his silken eyelashes, and 
»wa his mnocent nose."* 


‘Course one another d 


It is a pretty study for a painter. The capacities for eat 





ing possessed by young children at a tender age seem to be| 


: : | 
cess of extraction. Be that as it may, certain it is that the | 
stones nearest the church deor, in many of their villages, have 


diverse stains, which no rain can wash away. 


may be their charms, it is reasonable to suppose that the charms |} 
of tobacco are still stronger, or they would doubtless have 
It is shocking || 


Much is said of the influence which females exercise in) 


this country, but it is to be feared that it is over-rated. Power 


| 
ful as may be their commands and entreaties, and strong as 


} 


banished it from civilized society long ere this 
rose-leaves torn,” having them at any time come In contact | 
with those attached to what out of courtesy is called the |} 
mouth of a man, but which, in reality, is nothing better than |! 
a damp tobacco-box. Yet there is much kissing going on in 
the world for all this. 

It is curious what strange and childish notions will per-| 
Drinking, gambling, &c. are enticing in the 
first instance, but all agree that the use of tohaceo is dread-| 


| 
petuate an evil. 
fully disagreeable tothe young beginner ; but boys will imitate | 
the actions of men, and unfortunately it is considered manly | 
to swear, drink mint juleps, eat tobacco, and smoke cigars ;} 
and thousands of beardless, puny creatures are led away by} 
the desire to appear older than they are. Poor children !| 
Why do not their parents whip them and put them to bed j 


Solomon says, |} 





early for doing such naughty, dirty tricks ? 
“he that spareth the rod spoileth the child,” and it would b« | 


At Bristol the young philosopher contracted an intimacy 
with many excellent individuals, whose friendship materially 
aided him in his further progress through life ; from one ot 
whom, Mr. Cottle, the poet, we learn that Sir Humphrey was 
1 poet of no mean talents, being a large contributor to the 
Poetical Anthology, a work now discontinued. 

His time at Bristol was indefatigably employed in the pur- 
suit of his favourite science, and during this period he gave to 
the world the result of his labours in a work entitled “Re 


|to think of a delicate creature with lips “like two young | searches, Chemical and Philosophical.” This work introduced 


him to the notice of Count Rumford, whose influence shortly 
afterwards procured him the professor's chair in chemistry at 
the Royal Insitution. From this period we tind him im the 


| very centre of scientific information, with ample facilities 
] Ver’ 


extend his inquiries. 

His first experiments in the Royal Institution had relation 
to the discoveries of the celebrated French chemist, M. Seguier 
on the process of tanning and to the phenomena of galvanism. 
In 1802 he commenced a series of lectures on the practical 
utility of chemistry as applicable to the common uses and 
necessities of life. These lectures raised his reputation ma- 
terially, and subsequently led to the delivery of the important 
courses he gave for three successive years before the board of 
agriculture 

In 1803, although he had not yet made those discoveries 
which have since spread his fame over the whole world, hx 


unmense—many of the young rogues will continue stuffing} better for themselves and offspring uf the worthy inhabitants |} was chosen a member of the Royal Society, and two vears 
trom the rising to the going down of the sun, with a gusto} of this city would pay a little more respect to Solomon’s say-|| afterwards he was made a memberof the Royal Irish Acade 
culated to excite the astonishment of an epicure and the} ings; though, alas, with what consistency can a man cor-|} my, in 1806 he became secretary to the Royal Society, and 


horror of a valetudinarian. 


man, however, are by no means so great, though his early ob-| 


in? It must be left to that indefinite power of education || 


The swallowing capabilities of a) rect his son for the very abominations he himself induiges|| consequently was in correspondence with the most eminent 


chemists and literati of both hemispheres. During the same 


jections to letting his jaw-bones remain in a quiescent state | which it isthe fashion of the hour to set forth as a remedy}! year he was appointed to deliver before the Royal Society the 


‘ontinue equally strong; he has, therefore adopted various | 
ways for indulging this propensity without danger to himself, | 
ynd among these, masticating tobacco stands strikingly con 


nay, to such an extent 





picuous tn this section of the globe ; 
ts this carried, that not only are thousands of acres of fertile} 
land devoted to the purpose of raising it, but ships are fitted | 
mt and sent across the wale ore in, und men, ¢ steemed by | 
tutesinen and philosophers of an inferior order on account || 
of their colour, are torn trom their home and wives and chil- | 
jren, in order to cultivate a weed for other men of anothe r|) 
‘olour to put inte their mouths and then take out again! | 

At the best, tobacco appear 
To rebut the latter charge it may be | 


+ to be a very unodoriterous an 
iii-poetical substance. 
was parti il to! 
! 


urged that Byron, the greatest poet of the age 
it; ed that Byron uses 
medicine —an antidote to rotundity—in small roun 

1 


vrdert 


i as 
} " 


1 ball 


but it must be rememibse only 


s, in} 
allay the pangs of hunger when his lordship chose to] 
rrowing, like Falstaff, © out of all 
* No—tobaccois death 


‘\ por trv and port tical asso tations whe revert comes incontact 


t, in order to pre ve nt hi 


ompass—out of all reasonable compas 
with them. Suppose you fancy for an instant, a fine clear sab 


bath mornin some of the snug, sheltered villages on the Con 
{ 


hardy yeomanry, far and near, unto the house of prayer. Fan 


ne ut river, the bell from the simple spire summoning the 


avenerable man trudging along the narrow pathway that runs 


wented meadows which tie between 


winding through the sweet 
his home and the spot consecr ited to the service of his Maker, 


with his smiling happy tomily tripping gaily at his heels: he 
feels the benign influence of nature in the baliny air, lis 
glad, though he almost deems cheerfulness a sin at such 
i time, while the rising ger ition find their hearts leaping 
with frolic glee within them as the delicious southern breeze, | 
laden with the merry music of birds and the breath of flowers 
comes sweeping over the bold hills and beautiful vallies of 


' ‘ 


Connecticut 
But 
male part of his progeny, 


There is poetry, deep and pure, im ra 


suppose, for an instant, that the old man, or any of th 


——fagh ! what a jar it give 


the feelings to think of such a thing—it is like a discord in a 
strain of heavenly music, or a blot from a sign-painter's brush 
yn one of ‘Turner's rich, harmonious landscapes. it brings 


you at once from the poetry of lite to the harsh prose—the 


scurvy reality—and you see nothing but an old farmer aud his} 
tobacco-munching sons lounging along, employed in transter- |! 
ring large quantities of that detestable weed from one side of. 


j}mands usto speak out.” 


tor all disorders and irregularities. One thing ts clear; so|! 


much expectoration must be highly injurious to half-grown || 


boys, and many of them, with wasp waists and the mere out- \ 
lines of a face, look as if the liquor they are so fond of extract- |} 
ing had mingled with the current of their young blood, and || 
cause of their light tobacco 


was the -coloured complexions. || 


When it is considered that for all the nuisances of which the i 
use of this substance is productive, the only good arising trom }} 
it is the effectual laying of the dust in the streets in summer, |} 


and thus saving the public funds by superseding the use of! 


| the corporation water-carts, it is to be hoped that men willl! 


learn to pause before they “ put an enemy into their mouths |! 
We 

tut, as small political editors with seventeen bad! 

‘ 


to steal away their saliva.’ are very sorry for Messrs. |) 
Lorillard 
subscribers say—“ our duty to the public imperatively com 


c." 





Bakerian lecture, at which time he communicated his grand 
discovery of the compound nature of the two fixed alkalies, 
potash and soda, which he found were formed of metalic 
bases in composition with oxygen; after which he demon- 
strated that oxymuriatic acid was not, as it had been supposed 
a compound, but a simple substance, which he called chlorin 
The increased celebrity which Mr. Davy obtained by thes: 





discoveries may be inferred trom the fact that he received, in 
1810, the prize from the French Institute, although Englan(! 
and France then waged an inveterate war. Bonaparte also 
forwarded him a sum of money with the offer of free pass 
ports through the dominions under his control—a_ splendi 
instance of the supremacy of genius and of science 

In Isl2 he was knighted by the Prince Regent, being th: 
first individual on whom his royal highness had conferred that 
honour. A few days afterwards he married Mrs. Apreece 


widow lady of considerable tortunc in IS14 he was chose 


vice-president of the Royal Society, and a corresponding men 

| berof the French Institute. The following year he made on 
of his most inportant an ! brilliant discoveries, the inventior 
of the fety lamp. 

In consequence of the innume iccidents which aros: 
from the explosion of fire damps ui coal mines, a committe: 
of gentlemen was formed at Sunderland tor investigating the 
causes of these destructive disasters At their particular ré 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
! HUMPHREY AVY 
/ i f the R ‘ 
Ine tinguished object of this memoir wa t Pen- 
ince in Cornwall, England, December 17, 177! t the 
grammar schools of which place, and of Truro, he received 
the rudiments of his education, and gave early proofs of those 
powers which have since procured him an unperishable repu 
tation in all quarters of the world 
Haviny originally intended to pursue the medical profession 
he ré dd some tine at Penzance witha sorgeon of consider 
able ninenee at that pl ice, from whom he derwed both intel-| 
lectual J ional provement But intending to, 
rraduate ua rh, he was articled at the age of fifteen 
to W. Borlase, a ectabl it Penzance, under! 
whose care he stead j sued hodieal system of read 
ing, untilat the age of eighteen, b came familiar with 
every branch of study conn d with his professional pur 
suits; but chemistry was the science that more particularh 


engrossed his attention, and the ardour of his pursuit was 


shortly rewarded by a discovery of importance. Having! 


,made several experiments on water-weeds, he ascertained) 


that these plants rendered the air contained in water pure by |! 
the same ogeney that vegctables deprive atmospheric air of its 


quest Sir Hum hrv Davy examined most of the large collieri« 


in the north of England, to provide, if possible, a remed 
It was at one time thought that a new mode of ventilatio 
night be adopted—this was wever, found tfapractical 
In the course of these experiments he was led to conclud 
that the object might be attained by a lar of peculia 
structure, and the celebrated satety laiip, after a short time 
gave security to hundreds of labour men, who, before i 
invention, Were every Instant st to the peril of 
instant and frighttul death 

The coal owners on the Tyne and W presented hin, 


with a magnificent service of plate ‘ 


‘casion, cstimats 


is steriimg 


at the value of two thousand pour 
In 1817 Sir Humphrey was created a 


baronet, 


During the two follow 
ing years he travelled in Italy, where he analyzed the colour: 
used by the ancients in painting. He also examined the 
manuscripts found in Herculaneum, for the unrolling « 
which he invented a process, which has been nsed with p 


and elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy 
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tial success. On his return to England, the death of Sir Jo- 
soph Banks left the presidency of the Royal Society vacant, 
and Sir Humphrey was elected to fill that honourable station, 
by a majority of nearly two hundred votes. 

He continued to discharge the duties of this high office 
until 1827, when increasing ill health obliged him to resign it, 
and again seek relief from the mild air of Italy. In his re- 
tirement he communicated the results of experiments on va- 
rious electrica! combinations, which were intended to prevent 
the corrosion and decay of copper used for lining the bottoms 


| 





of ships; and he received, in return for his communication, 
the royal medal 
In May, 1829, this distinguished man was seized with a} 


sudden and fatal attack of paralysis, at Geneva, which te rmi- |, 
nated in his death on the twenty-ninth of the same month. | 
The highest respect which private friendship and public esteem | 


can bestow upon the dead attended his remains. No man in 


Europe has done more for science, both morally as well as||sometimes in notes ; and while giving up his claim on the |\detaining this “ brown chief” s 


\lin order to waive it. 


the law on the point, and we dare to say so will it be ruled. 
|Perhaps, however, in reality, all that he tells us about his 
youth, is rather with a view to increase our wonder than to| 
‘soften our censures. He possibly means to say, “see how a 
‘minor can write! This poem was actually composed by a! 
jyoung man of eighteen, and this by one of only sixteen!” | 
|But, alas! we all remember the poetry of Cowley at ten, and | 
|Pope at twelve; and so far from hearing, with any degree of 
surprise, that very poor verses were written by a youth from | 
his leaving school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really | 
believe this to be the most common of all occurrences; that 














\it happens in the life of nine men in ten who are educated 1 


England; and that the tenth man writes better verse than 
Lord By ron. 

| His other plea of privilege our author rather | 

He certainly, 


brings forward 
however, does allude fre 


|| quently to his family and ancestors—sometimes in poetry, 
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them of all kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian ; and, viewing 
them as school exercises, they may pass. Only, why print 
them after they have had their day and served their turn” 
And why call the thing in page seventy-nine a translation 
where f120 words (Saw A) ay) of the original are expanded int: 
four lines, and the other thing im page eighty-one, esrorux kes 
. A 
being, in 


76? o eau, is rendered by means of six hobbling verses 
to his Ossianic poesy, we are not very good judges; 
truth, so moderately skilled in that species of composition 
that we should, in all probability, be criticising some bit of th: 


jgenuine Macpherson itself, were we to express our opinion 
f Lord Byron’s rhapsodies. Jf, then, the following begin 
ning of a “Song of Bards is by his lordship, we ventur 
to object to it, as far as we can comprehend it Whi 


form rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark ghost gleams on 
His voice rolls on the thunder 
He was,” &c After 
the bards conclucdk 


the red stream of tempests ? 
‘tis Orla, the brown chief of Otuhona 


wine time 


physically, than Sir Humphrey Davy ; his genius and his learn- || score of rank, he takes care to remember usof Dr. Johnson's || by giving him their advice to “ raise his fair locks; then t 


ing were devoted to the interests of his tellow-men, and his} 
last efforts were consecrated to the advancement of pure and 
rational religion, founded on a philosophical exposition of its} 
truth. In the little work, Salmonia, 
hours of sickness, are the following passages; and as coming 


| 


from a man who had penetrated tar into the arcana of science, 
they are alike worthy the attention of the sceptic and of the 
believer in revealed religion. 
“In my opinion,” says he, “profound minds are the most} 
likely to think lightly of the resources of human reason ; and 
it is the pert, superficial thinker, who is generally strongest 
in every kind of unbelief” And again—‘I envy no quality 
of the mind or intellect in others; not genius, power, wit, or 
fancy; but if I could choose what would be most de ‘lightful, | 
und I believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm reli-|| 
gious belief to every otver blessing.” H* 
| 











DESU LTORY SELECTIONS. 


LORD BYRON. 
Ir has often been remarked that the greatness or worth of 
very few illustrious men has been foretold at the commence- 





which occupied his |} 
\jdo forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talent 





} fingers—is not the whole 


saying, that when a nobleman appears as an author, his merit 
should be handsomely acknowledyed. In truth, it is this con- 
sideration only that induces us to give Lord Byron’s poems a 
lace in our review, beside our desire to counsel him that he 
which ar 


to better 


lconsiderable, and his opportunities, which are great, 
juccount. 

| With this view we must beg leave seriously to assure him, 
jthat the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accom 
|| panied by the presence of a certain number of feet; nay, 
lalthough (which does not always happen) those feet should 
scan regularly, and have been all counted accurately upon the 
art of poetry. We would entreat 
him to believe that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat 


of fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem; and that a poem 


| in the »» resent day, to be read, must contain at least one thou ght 


either in a little different from the ideas of former 
|writers, or differently expressed. 
|whether there is any thing so deserving the name of poetry 
in verses like the following, written in L806, and whether. if’ 
a youth of eighteen could say any thing so uninteresting to 


his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should publish it 


degree 
We put it to his candour 


* Shades of heroes, tarewe vour descendant, de 

















Seonth the tears of the storm 


! arch of the rainbow ;” and “to smile 


Of this kind of thing there 


“spread them on the 


are 
ine and wecan so far 


no lessthan ? venture an opinio? 


in their favour, that they | 


pages; 
k very like Macpherson ; and we 
re pretty near! 


are positive they a as stupid and uresome 


It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; but the 
should “use it as not abusing it;” and particularly one whi 
piques himself (though mdeed at the ripe age of nineteen 
of bemg “an infant bard (“ The artless Helicon 1 boast i 
youth ”) should either not Know, or should seem not to know 


so much about his own ancestry. Besides a poem above cited 


on the family seat of the Bvrons, we have another of elewe: 
pages, on the self-same subject, introduced with an apology 
“he certainly had no intention of tnserting it;' but really 
‘the particular request of son &e. &e. It con 


“the last and youngest o 


w frends,” 


cludes with five stanzas on hnnsell, 


i noble line.’ There 1s a good deal also about his materna 


incestors, ina poem on Lachin-y-gair, a mountain where h 
spent part of his youth, and might have learnt that 7 
is not a bagpipe, any more than duet means a fiddle 
As the author has dedi 


ilize his employ 


ited so large # part of his volun 


to immort ents at school and college, we car 


not possibly dismiss it without presenting the reader with 


een their ane Nay, it often occurs that their entire From the seatof ancestors, bids you adreu 2 specimen of these Ingenious ¢ fhustonms In an ode with « 
character is misunderstood even by those who are in the main || Abroad, or at home, your remembrance impart; ° : , ; 
. | New courage, he'!l think apon glory and vou Greek motto, called Granta, we have the following magnif 
the most competent judges. Of this fact a pointed instance } : =” : ae ? = 
» { Though a tear dim his eve sad separ cont star 
accurred in the life of the noble bard whose name is prefixed to}; "Wis eaten, det Gear. that ennites bin vant rn sient aatile ti 
this article. A gifted and acute critic in the Edinburgh Review | | Far distant he goes with the same emulat The lidate for wizes 
- The tame of his tathers be ne'er can forg = ‘ ley the ghi lamp, 
actually advised “the minor” to abandon poctry and devote | r G to b tearly mses 
- 5 i hat fame andthat m ory still will he che 
his talents to other | ursuits! How gratifying this admonition, i} He vows that he veer will disgrace your rr W reads false quantitves in Se 
with its accompanying censures of his earliest efforts in verse i -~— you wi he hive, of like you will he pervs! oO : . 
hen decayed, rf y he ming hes dust with r i “ . 
proved to Byron, may be seen in his immortal satire— : in bar ! ved to 
7 , » lo as ) re s noth lett 
“English Bards al Scotch Reviewers.” The error of th: ! Now we positively do « ne that ther is D ths tter ae _ 
Edinburgh censor was so far fortunate that it furnished a most | “an these stanzas in the whole compass ef the noble mut ' " , 
happy opportunity for the developement of latent powers volume it . 
_ ! » ) } e , ' +? » l, 
which might have else slumbered or been even crippled bv a Lord By ron should also have a care of npling whatt <3 , 
2s 2 ore: ‘s ts one . e hun " ris s ' 
fawning adulation. As a literary curiosity not familiar to||£Teatest poets have done betore him, for comparison ‘ 
. ! . " , . ‘ ’ “ » 
nany readers at the present day—indeed we doubt if the re- must have had occasion to see at bis wi iuaster are \ _ 
view has ever appeared in any of our lighter periodicals—we ren _— s ode on Eton College should really have kept ae Raa Rte \ oes amet a 
> o he te rob vs zas I listant vi uv village 
ive extracted it bodily into this number.—Ed. N. Y. WV jout the ten hobbling stanzas “on » silencing ; psaln ’ il it i ving At tat 
. ind school of Harrow 
HTours of Idiene asert ff Poems, Original and T'ra W “ y . ® 
. t et ‘ vat 
d. By tx Gordon, Lord Byron, Mi . SvoO or . dans J , ‘ j \ ‘ 
pp- 200. How welcome to me, y r fad Tos 
° . Which rests in the b gh 
Phe poesy of this young lord belongs to the class which _— wD 1 
. I 7 hi 
neither gods ner men are said to permit. Indeed, we do not In like manner the exqui lines of Mr. R Ona i 
recollect t wwe seen a quantity of verse with so few devia-| tear,” might have warned the 1 or off those premi ! vould hav 
ions in either direction from that exact standard. His effy-|and spared us a whole dozen s a su wil I v ve he | ithe p st 
sions are spread over a dead flat, and can no more get above Mild charity's take them as we find the: 
or below the level than if they were so much stagnant water. Re acm - 1 bn { i t ast we shall ¢ have fror 
rhe tl eoult 
As an extenuation of this offence, the noble author is pecu- Compassion w e hus Ik ! t intruder into the grove 
H i 
, , Where thes vertu "> " 
liarly forward in pleading minority. We have it in the title Ms 5 hod align Par us; he never , ret, like thoroughbre 
page, and on the very back of the volume; it follows his name rae poe 1 “thos ' carele mintaincer 
The man doon t 
like a favourite part of bis Much stress is laid upon it Pith t ‘ the hi is he has not of late enjoyed t} 
Ar " , 
in the preface, and the poems ire connected with this general vanta More expect | it from hu uibelic 
tatement of his case, by particular dates, substantiating the hisg t vw whether it sucee ' iti rhiy my 
ge at which each was written. Now, the law upon the poimt — from his situation 1 pu ts hereafter,” that lu \ 
| s0 of instances hich fort ts had 
if minority we hold to be perfectly clear. It is a plea availa in : in Ww 1 former poets ha I wwain condescend to t vw an author, Therefore, let 
: ; wedo not thin ! Byron was made fk nolutin luring ’ ) ! { 
le only to the defendant; no plaintifl can offer it as a sup- : > Byron w sace for tran £, CUMING take what we tand be thankful. What rie have wey 
; an ils Nonag driar dress to his S hen Po ced : . 
nementary ground of acth Thus, if any suit could be ' sa 4 , = ehomay toni il, when Poy levils to be mee? We are w to! rot so much ft 
I> ' » in rent n the atten ur read ! . 
ught against L Byron, for the purpose of compelling : yin tt pt. If our r 1 man of this lord's station, who d t live ina garret, by 
im to put inte court a certain quantity ot I wtry, and if t th . . tt has the swav”’ of Newstea \ ram, we rv, let 
) . ‘ , 7 —— ‘ 
dgment were given against him, it is highly probable that ma ne pa baer peo thankful: and, with honest Sancho, bid heaven bless Ul 
. i net 1 nssociate o his \ 
mexception we uld be taken were he to de liver, for poetry the lo what unkaown region borne er, nor look the cift horse inthe w 
contents of this volume. To this he might plead minority, w ou now wing thy dis f . 

No more, with wented humour ray . , : 
vut as he now makes vol untary te nder of the artic le, be hath But palid, cheerless, and forior The three years’ imprisonment t »which the two Wakefiel 
no = ve sue, on that ground, for the price in good current However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and ere sentenced, the ¢ in Newgate, and the other in La: 

hould the goods be woncicarone, This is our view imitations are great favourites with 1 Byren. We hav ister castle, expired on the fourteenth of Max 











. . oe -_ 
eis ueesieninen 00 thie || <upon the wings of the wind,” like the feathered seeds of the 
AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN PRACTICE. | rat — ba = a ae md ae 

: oa , them by day and by night ; in the re, in in 

- ge pepe Reaiatdlnge sean | the church, in the ball-room. Like Pharaoh’s plagues, they 
= have heard many complaints of the modem sage for follow us into our very chambers. ‘The difficulty of original 


musical accompaniment. Men of more refined taste have | aha ‘ 
a : : || composition is thus increased a hundred-fold, and the most 


joined Mr, Cobbett in vituperating that indiscriminating thirst | ecesinal allies olf endl : Jod ill find 
; deterin v ‘ . ressiv © 
for sound, which would send honest farmers’ daughters “to| 7 . we See © — “ Aameig = pp 
; ; * . | himself, at every step, sliding into some of the innumerable 
make a villanous noise on the piano.” But this is compara- || : , : ‘ 
. : S : || artificial turns or modulations with which constant custom 
tively nothing to the extent to which musical education was || z St : 
: : . seal a i bas indelibly impressed his imagination. Should a composer 
carried during the reigns of Elizabet The class }} , 


en James. 
through which it was possible to extegd it was, of course, || ti I h ° 
‘S. » t , , > » ™" » » a Fy . 
at that period, much smaller than at present. But where it || Cl ©*!8t at this moment, he would be denied the very name 


; - . | >w ‘ _ . ' 
did form any part of education, and it did so of that of every | He would be hooted at by nine out of ten, and 
; for three or four different reasons, 


of expressive airs, in a style similar to that of the old melo- 


| of musician 


Hie would be told that his | 





genticman, it seems to have been pushed toa g 


Few persons of a certain rank were then to be found who | 


could not play, and with superior execution, on at least one 
instrument ; and, where nature permitted, take a part in vocal! 


compositions ; the awkward and forced complexities of which | 
certainly did not tend to diminish their difficulty, however } 


they might detract from their real merit. ‘This fever of har 
monies had subsided in England, until the establishment of 
the Italian opera, and the celebrity of Handel, in some sort 
The quarrels of the furious partisans of Faustina 
and Cuzzoni, and the homage paid to Nicolini, and afterwards 


revived it. 


to Farinell, are strong symptoms of what is called the revival 
of music in England, A great step, however, was gained 
Throughout the musical world, melody, forgotten and despised 
«0 long, bewan again to be attended to. Corelli and others 
ire known to have been so fur sensible of the excellence ot 
wome of the old airs, both of their own and of other countries 
is to have made them the ground-work of many of their 

natas. 
of Scotland, and of Ireland, may, it ts said, be traced in the 


From about this period the national melodies of Italy, 
unpositions of the best masters. Some of the most cele- 
brated operatic songs now known have the same origm. And 
if a single instance may suffice, Ll may mention that the far 
famed “ Nel cor piu” is taken, almost note for note, from an 
old Sicilian ballad, The success of the opera was an acknow 
ledgment that songs are essentially dramatic ; and it is con 
teased, in words at least, that, to the finished musician, feeling 
uid ¢ Xpre: S100 are as hecessary as science, 

If such be a tolerably correct skefth of the progress of this 
art; and if, as the course of events has seemed to indicate, the 
hypothesis of Rousseau be founded in truth, a key ts aflorded 
to the explanation of the many anomalies which music, in its 
modern practice, presents. ‘That natural melody should tx 
both neglected and depraved, appears to have been mevitable 
The difficulties against which it has to struggle are tmmova 
ble and overpowering. It ts : 
Mr. Coleridge's “ blind boy,” with his “ pipe of sycamore,” be 
as they wil, against the 


1 most unequal confiict, to set 


“notes as strangely moving 
Expressive melody must ever 


his 
ervash of a whole orchestra. 
« in danger of being overwhelmed by mere harmony; and 
they who essay to rescue her from the depths of thorough 
hass, must, ike Motspur, dare 


* To dive unto the bott s 
Where fathom-line « 


And pinck up drown’ 


Mats 


rte 


q 
ul we urh the ¢ 
lody by the lock 





me 


ltisa que tion whether one air, during the last hundred vears 


has been composed by a professed musician, W ith any direct | 


' 
which musical expression can be founded. 


ind intentional reference to any principle in nature, upon 
Strong as the as 
sertion may seem, the chances are, that he who embraces mu- 
ie as a profession, and goes through an elaborate musical 
education, is less likely than other men to produce a natural 
ly expressive combination of sound. ‘This is no paradox 
whatever may be thought of it. The faet is, that the harmo 
nists have exterminated the melodists, as the great missal 
thrush does the common mavis. ‘The 


half musicians, has disappeared, because it is next to Lupossi 





race of bards, half poets, 


ble that such a being should continue to exist; nor, if he could 
would he dare to bring forward oue original composition 

Ranking amongst the profounder studies, constitutmg a 
lucrative branch of trade, and giving employment to thou 
sands, harmony must go nigh to overturn melody, by its very 
weight and momentum, if by nothing else, It is all-pervading 
Now, who does not know how dithicult it is for the greatest 
ot 


those common-places and idioms which long custom and eter 





poetical genius to free himself, in any considerable degree 


nal repetition of versifiers have made a habit almost as inevt 
table as a natural tendency 
The common-place “ musical phrases,” 
which have spread themselves every where through the me- 


as they are styled, 


dium of the voluminous and endless compositions of science, | 
part of the nature of every! dows lightened—if the fs were turned into pps, and the pps, boured disquisitions on morality ; 


have of necessity become almost : 





Thev fly abroad 


one who is possessed of a musical ear 


‘ly mars the effect originally intended. 


In muste this ts ten times worse. 
| 


at extreme. || 


| Music required no execution; he would hear it called sinuple 
} stuff, that a child might play or sing; he would be twitted 
with monotony of key ; he would be reproached with not con 
j}cluding upon the key-note, and with a score of other offences 

He 
\| would be accused, as every musician who has dared to verge 
| towards simpletty bas been, of want of science. This wa- 
the fate of Piccim, of Pleyell, and of Shield. The constant 
craving for variety and for difficulty—the superior extent of 


wainst rules of which he and nature knew nothing. 


' 
| 


the class of those who are affected by harmony only—and 
| the consequent multiplicity of its professor's publications, ex 


' 
He can only be celebrated who either 


| hibitions, and guins, must probably always give scientilic mu 


sic a preponderance 
distinguishes himself in elaborate composition, or in the per 
formance of alinost impossibilities of vocal or instrumental 
execution 

That no alteration can take place in the present state ot 
nusic, it would be presumption to say. That, since the in 
of it has altered materially, though 
i slowly, cannot be doubted 


vention counterpoint, 
The advances, too, towards natu 


ral expression, however taint or sophisticated, are such as 


prove some recognizance of that principle of poetical imitation 
i which seems to be the foundation of musical expression. That 
much of modern practice is totally inconsistent, and at direct 


It may be difficult to 


| variance with that principle, is true. 
unagme how it has happened that, admitting so much, the 
whole has not tollowed—but the fact is so. 

It we look over a collection of modern music we shall find 
that, in the management of the time, the principle of natural 
unitation has been, upon the whole, adhered to. As m na 
ture, grief expresses itself slowly, and joy rapidly; so in mo- 
dern compositions, as we ll as in the old alrs, the et are 

played quickly, and the affefuosos more slowly. As in nature, 
we find that passion hurries particular words and tones, al- 
though the general effect is plaintive and slow, so in the old 
pathetic airs we find that semiquavers to the extent of two or 
| four at once, are generally and judiciously used. In modern 
music the same principle seems to be decidedly admitted ; but 
pushed Dy a love of novelty and of execution to an excess 
| which, far o’erstepping the modesty of nature, of course total- 
To the exaggerations 
i| of the stage may be traced many of the corruptions of musical 
expression ; and it seems to be probable, that the introduction 
f long hurried hubbubs of passages into airs essentially 
i 


w, has been too much encouraged by theatrical perform- 


inces, Be this as it may, it would be an easy matter to point 
out a score or two of scientific adagios and largos which a 
person, unable to read music, and not having the real notes as 
! t! 


and he bars in his mind's eye, 
would never discover to be in essentially slow time. The only 


written, the divisions of 
effect of such composition upon unlearned hearers is to sur- 


prise and confound them. As to touching the finer feelings, 
the t 
of the composer is to take advantage of the s 


‘in order to exhibit his own skill and that of the performer, in 


gis out of the question ; indeed, the evident intention 
! 





mwness of the time 
running through divisions and sub-divisions. In the manage 
nent of plano and forte the same principle of imitation may be 
All natural 
tness swelling into loudness, and loudness 


In ex- 


traced, however faintly, discourses” of passion are 
alternations of s 
dying into softness, as the gusts of feeling rise and fall 
| pressive pathetic airs the imitation is accordingly true te nature 
, But in modern compositions, especially of the “lengthy sort,” 
though the practice remain, and in full foree—the reason for 
tis gone. Ask a musician why such a forte and such a piano 
are marked, and he only answers you with some vague and 
udetinite appeal to taste or to precedent. He calls it 
and shade ;’ but what rule is there for the distribution of 
light and shade over a surface where no intelligible form, no 
We may indeed 
such a surface; and if the lights were shadowed and the sha- 


, 
is 


af 


ea 
u it 


jnatural picture, is delineated ? 


into fs, what difference could it make? It is easy to give 
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emphasis to that which is destitute of uneaning, just as a boy 
readi.g Latin “ nonsense-verses”’ at school, applies to them 
the same intonations that he is taught to give to a line of Vir- 
gil. This is only a trick, however, to meke that look some- 
thing like sense, which in reality is devoid of it, and if the 

emphasis were reversed, it would do just as well. The most 
| glaring instance, perhaps, of the united use and abuse of imi- 
tation in modern scientific musical expression, is the “shake.” 
' The shake is in reality a poetical heightening of that tremu- 
}lous effect of the voice which is always produced, especially 

at the close of a sentence where the tone begins to drop, by 
\|intense feeling. In accordance with this law, in all music the 
jshake is introduced towards the close of a passage, which 
usually descends. That natural shake is any thing but that 
||which musicians call a perfect shake. It is a tremulous im- 
|| perfect vibration, and not a violent and distinct oscillation be 


| 


| 





jtween two tones, which is a matter of most difficult vocal ac 
|) quirenne nt. In nature it rarely occupies more time than 
! would be required for a crotchet in a common-time andante 
in modern compositions, however, it is no unu 
| sual thing for it to occupy a whole bar of tour crotchets— 


) movement. 


nay, two suca bars—and upon exaggerations like these com 


posers pride thernsel ves. 





ORIGINAL COM 


MUNICATIONS 





THE MUTATIONS OF FASHION, 


| Te despotic and ever-chanying laws of fashion have affordea 
I themes for the moralist, and subjects of ridicule for the satirist, 
yet still the goddess holds her sway with even increased power 
jand daring indeed must be that individual who presumes tr 
} question her legitimate right to universal rule. Dress, manner 
| tastes, politics, laws, nay even religion, are all subjected to her 
dominion, and vary in their respective features at her sovereign 
nod. What changes may be traced in these several particu 
jlars during the last century, both in Europe and America? 
Let us examine a modern fashionable party, with its expen 
sive decorations, its profusion of ornaments, and crowds of 
, 


a 


elegantes ; the squeezing, the crushing, the frivolity, and the 
display of the skipping modern quadrille or cotillion ; contrast 
*it with the description of the formal sober assemblages, wher« 
our grandmothers moved straight and erect, like the Chines 
figures which decorated their mantel-pieces, rustling in flow 
ered silks and satins, that needed no other support than their 
own solidity and richness to sustain them in a perpendicular 
position—with what majesty they floated through the grave 
}minuet, with its interminable evolutions and continued court 
| seyings The beaux also were an entirely different race from 
|the gallants of modern times, although the dandies and “ ex 
be traced in the petit maitre 
their privilege 
likewise, were regulated by the same ngid ideas of decorum 
| Which fashion then prescribed for dress. To touch the tip 


{of the favoured fair one’s finger, or to indulge in the innocent 


| quisites’’ of our period may 


and “jessamies” of those “ by-gone days; 


i flirtations of the fan, was the utmost hberty allowed the sexe 
|during the period of early courtship, which on the male sid 
might be compared to a regular siege, so many obstacles had 
he to encounter before the fortress capitulated. Jut ae have 
changed all these things ;” and now, thanks to the freedom 
of modern manners, an unrestricted intercourse of the sexs 

enables the fair one to coquet without restraint, and the gay 
While the 


distinctions of dress no longer mark the gradations of society 


Lothario to urge his claims free and uncontrolled. 


uid it is now extremely difficult from mere erterna!s to dis 
tinguish the mistress from the attendant, the lord from the 


lord's gentleman 

Eating and drinking, visiting and sleeping, have all und 
gone their several mutations. We dine when our foretather- 
supped, and hasten to the crowded assembly at the time ou 
sober ancestors prepared to take their nightly rest. Etiquett 
and acts of courtesy vary in like manner; formality and stifl 
and a dashing freedon 
The folding of a letter and the form 
hiv, and a want of know 
ledge in these particulars will intallibly ruin the most promi- 
ing youth in town; while the tie of a neckcloth, the sit of « 
coat, or the form of a book, will at once serve either to ruin 


or raise the character of an aspirant in modern fashion 


ness are banished from good society 
supplies their place 


' 
t 


a visiting card change almost mo 


Literature is not untainted by these ever-changing rul 
The prosing essay is no longer read ; the sentimental effusion 
to Delia, Amaryllis, or Celia, would not be glanced at—even 
by cook-maids. Sparkling anecdotes, or got-up artic les in the 
most showy and seductive stvle, must supply the place of la 
and the wild strains of Bs 
ron, and the brilliant of Moore, have driven the 


n 
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whole host of sentimentalists out of the field. Bren oevels end think this cannot now be the case, as there are one or two 
entirely altered their character and appearance. The fair de-}| papers published in this city express/y devoted to musical 
vourer of these “time honoured” vehicles for amusement will || subjects. What more can be said, except that the piece was 


now turn with loathing from the delicate distresses of some |] What is technically termed exceedingly well got up. Castles | 


blazed and battlements fell crashing to the ground just when 
the music hinted to them to do so, and soldiers and robbers 
were slain at the precise demi-semiquaver which gave most 
effect to their deaths. On the whole, the drama had every ad- 


persecuted heroine, ingeniously carried through eight or nine 
volumes, until at length all ends in a happy marriage, and will | 
only read your historical tale, or a work descriptive of man-| 
ners and real lite, dished up with piquant taste and fidelity of| 


execution ; while periodical miscellanies, if they wish to be } 
supported, must adopt the customs of the times, and be as| that its success is to be attributed. The author ought to be 
very thankful for his present fortunate escape, and see and 


variable and as showy as are the mutations of modern fashion. 
write better plays for the time to come. 





| 
THE DRAMA. 


| poets, was received on Tuescay evening, by a full and tastion- 
oun E PARK THEATRE. | able house, with the most rapturous applause. It was spoken 

Sivce our last notice a new opera, entitled “ Rokeby, or a j with great point and effect. . 
Tale of the Civil Wars,” has been performed several times at 
this house. The piece, in the flowing phraseology of the) SPOKEN BY BARNES, PLACIDE, AND HILSO 
play-bills, is styled a “ ¢rand romantic opera,” which, in plain} Barnes—O, spare your hands—'tis useless, all this blarney, 
English, we have always found meant a collection of impro- |) The play can’t live, without a word from Barney 


hable impossibilities, where the most strange events occur) ‘Tis ike a patieut—quacks to death may steam him 
amidst crotchets and quavers, and songs are sung in extreme-! And he is damned, it science don’t redeem hum. 
Grappling with fate ‘tis | alone can part ‘er, 


ly unlikely situations. In fact, nature and common sense took Barney will save the piece, secundem artem 
leave of opera long ago, and wo be to the unhappy man who || Go on, that’s right, your smiles are what I'm afk 
attempts to bring about a re-union. The only pieces of this; ‘The best prescription tsa roar of laughter ; 
description in the English language which can in any way lay | One hearty laugh, no matter how excited, 
: ; ~—— : tag May save a life when every hope is blighted 

claim to the above qualities, are Gay’s glorious satire and | » & ~ 
‘ . , . : ij ‘Tis true, Placide has got an epilogue, 
Sheridan's Duenna, neither of which is popular, but stand as | Bat ‘taint the thing—it don’t “ go the whole hog 
beacons to warn future operatic writers against such unnatural!) So, while he’s back there, spelling out each line 
coalitions. The French go a step beyond the English, and||  V’ll give you an ertrumpery of aune ; 
commit the most desperate musical outrages on probability | ay ed ye has read — 

. : - | Ss veat . re to shed it 
with impunity. It is no uncommon case for their operatic =e you ee 
heroes to have a small-sword pass through their body, and | P A — - ccathtynnns bn - of yore— 

, 2 { ‘aug’ sey, ar rt throat was sore 
then sing a solo, and their heroines frequently terminate their | ye gen ——— A dhesigatbes~ 8 corbin 
a ln eae fet ; | § he could not speak, nor swallow, chew, nor sup 

mortal career whil Warseag an a] aera passage. In | She scarcely breathed—the doctors gave her up 
French opera, taken from Scott's Bride of Lammermoor, the || Her wee ping friends, in silence, breathed their sig!- 
death of Lucy Ashton is one of the queerest affairs that ever And stood prepared to close her fading eyes ! 
took place—even on the stage. In despair for the loss of her) "Twas at this awful crisis, mid the gloom 


lover, the lady takes corrosive sublimate, or something of that || Her favourite monkey stole into the BOON 5 
; With doctor's formal air approached the bed 














EPILOGUE TO ROKEBY. 


kind, and instead of dying as other people do after swallow-) Seized hold her wrist, then gravely shook his head 
ing such noxious substances, she commences singing: and) The droll mancuvre called a smile from death 
here it is that the astonishing skill of the composer is shown, And one convulsive laugh restored her breath 
When the poison begins to work violently, she bursts into a Broke her disorder, let the a Ng tpe, 
bravura ; as nature fails, she softens down to a more plaintive Ww ho owed he rcure alone to Dr. Ape 
fi et ; ; Dye take } or must I give your wits a jog 
strain, and finally her woes and sufferings and a delicate ca- Stay—here comes Harry with his epilogue 
denza are finished together, and her pure spirit takes its flight Enter Placide speaking the epilogue.—"' In ancieut times 


when plighted vows were broken— 
Barnes.——Y ou're too late, Hal, the epilogue ts spoken 
Placide.—Spoken! By whom! 


in an extreme flat seventh. Now this is making a “ swan 
like end,” with a vengeance. The author of Rokeby has} 


succeeded in bringing together a goodly number of unlikely, Savnes ailte ie 
and consequently striking incidents: they are such as occur Placide.—Sy you! 
in the poem from which the piece is manufactured, it is true, Barnes.—'Tis certain 
vat without the intermediate explanations which are there Placide.—Why, *tisn’t a minute since they drojt the 
furnished, to give them coherence ; but this is of little conse- curtain, 
— , . And my address a good half hour employs 
quence—and when we state, which we sefely can, that the Barnes.—“T’ve done the decd—didst thou not hear a 
seenery was beautiful and appropriate, the acting generally noise 7” 
excellent, and the music not only delightful in itself but de- If you attempt, you'll find yourself mistaken ; 


I made them laugh—that saved the author's bacon 


lightfully executed, it will be seen that it required an uncom- 
Piacide.—And who, pray, bade you show your monkey 


mon quantity of retrograde ability on the part of the drama- 


- capers ! 
tizer to spoil the piece, ¢ we are he y to state a he , : 

, - wi ee >, ond e are happy t state, that in the The sun requires no aid from firthing tapers 
pinion of the public he has only partially succeeded in I saved the piece, str. 
joing so. Barry as Beitram was energetic and animated, and Barnes.—You! 
gave great effect to several alarmingly long speeches by his Placide.—My humble talents ! 

: : : : Mis Ss ss the balance 
spirited declamation ; while Placide and Hilson did their best ecured the thing’s success and turned tl 
for two comic characters, whict fted yn th Os, a0 Feinee Rupe a ate 
( aracters *h are grafte § 

o com aracters, ch are grafted upon the main It’s true, 1 pledge my honour ! 
stock. Mr. Jones, a clever vocalist, new to the boards of this Enter Hilson, speak ie.—Heaven f orb vid it ! 
theatre, had a very water-gruel part allotted to him, in which To put so mean a trifle “ up ¢ 


Placide.—Hilson, be fA I know ‘what I'm about 


he did his best to injure the reputation of the author by enun- 
. Hilson.—That tone, my boy, smacks sharply ot the acid 


ciating the whole of his speeches in a loud and distinct man 
ner; while Mr. Richi tl t had tl 1 Barnes.—Placide, by name, but not exactly 
H y > i nes, or > ¢ F; sense 
i € vichings, on the con rary, lad the good sense You're somewhat wroth. 
© partially conceal what was set down for him, by speaking Placide.—1 am, and shall be wrother 


ina gruff, stage-ruffianly, intoxicated tone of voice; he was I'll speak my speech ! 
dressed in red, and looked admirably ferocious. It rather sur- Hilson.—Not if you love the author 


prised us to see Mrs. Sharpe give such interest to the trifling; >!" I have saved his opera, ‘twere wrong 
To jeopardise it with a speech so long 


part of Matilda. ‘This lady invariably looks weli, and acts well, Placide.— You saved the opera! 
z . s . ¢ _ U Se ra. 

md, as a stock performer, is of very great value to the establish- Barnes.— You saved it! 

ment. She is too good an actress to turn tragic star, which Both—Yov! 


Hilson.—Yes, 1 myself alone—you know it's | 
T hit it on the head—but lest it fail, 
Here's a short epilogue to clench the nail 


has become a very common and discreditable line of business. 
Mrs. Austin, as a light-hearted, coquettish damsel, looked pro- 





vokingly pretty, and warble i » aad or oth oes J 
okingly pretty rar led with the swee tness and fac ility “When erst the muses, on Pariuassus’ toy 
ofa bird. The band played in perfect unison, were vigilantly “Tn mazy dances” 

prepared to cover any defect on the stage, and accompanied Barnes.—Prithee, ‘Tommy, stop ; 


the singers in a beautifully subdued manner. The efficiency Throw poetry and physic to the dogs, 
5 Nor bore our friends, here, with dull epiloguc 


of the orchestra is most material to the success of operas, and 
vet its merits or demerits are invariably pass 1 2 lenis Hilson.—Agreed, old Barney ! and to end disput 
Wes : . analy passed over in silence. "The readiest way to harmonize our flutes 
e at one time thought this arose from the want of a writer Is to admit—so be it understood, 
éompetent to the task of pointing them out; but we should To please our friends we've a!l done what we ld 


a 


vantage that it was possible to call to its aid, and if is to this | 


| The following epilogue, written by one of our best native | 


ir we have failed 

Placide.—Why then— 

Barnes.—What then, Placide ? 

Placide.—They'll take “a good intention for the deed 
Hilson.—!'ll answer for't—! know these generous folks 

They're always laughing at us, or our jokes; 

But what of our young author! Jests nor wit 

Won't add a penny to his benefit, 

Placide.—WUis benetit is sat 
Barnes.—What then of Rokeby ? 
Hilson —Shouk ithat be dammn’'d, it would a serious joke be 

But see! there’s mercy in each judge’ s eye— 

The bard's acquitted !—Rokeby shall not die ! 
Placide,—Egad, their plaudits make old Drury shake, 
Hilson.—It's just the thing : 

Barnes.—1 say—"“ there's no mistake!" [ Perit 
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Water.—We chanced some time since to alight upon an 
old edition of Morse’s Geography, published in 1788, and felt 
forthwith curious to know what was indited in those ancient 
days respecting this goodly city which we now inhabit. Al) 
that we encountered there we shall not now promulgate 
“ ishing to retam certain very interesting ttems for future ar 
ticles. With one fact state we shall however acquaint th 
reader forthwith, and if it do not strike him with amazement 
it is no fault of ours Among sundry deficiencies laid to th 
account of the city of New-York, one of the most prominent 
is the want of good pure water! so that forty-two years ag 

|) was this evil publicly felt, and made part of the history of th. 
times; and strange to say, even now it exists in all its unmiti 
gated force! Many changes have since taken place, Th 





city has long since left its stockaded barrier in Wall-street 
and gone a walking most furiously uptown, making sa 
havoc with the farms and domains ot the Bayarda, the De 
lanceys, the Stuyvesants, and Lispenards. The old village of 
Greenwich, which was then stated to be three nules distant 
from New-York city, has now become an integral wedded 
part thereof. The ancient solid tenements of Rotterdan 
bniek, with their gable ends, tiled roofs, and iron clamps, repre 

senting the Anno Domim, have all vanished, with the exce 

tion of a solitary one in Broad-street, of which too the remen 

brance will soon be lost, unless we transfer it bodily into 

plate for the Mirror, We have now a splendid city-hall 
which, by the way, appears to be growing lofuer sinee it’ ha 
been deserted by Justice We have city-hotels too, and 
American hotels, and theatres too, and Tatt: reals, and Carou 
sels, and Vauxhalls, and, in short, all the good things, or o 
least the good names which we can borrow trom London and 


‘ 


other similar Babels, But we have not as yet any good wat: 
—not even enough, in fact, of the inditlerent to perform the 
necessary ablutions upon our streets, which resemble so many 
depositories of filth, and glad the watelitul eye, and fill the 
newspaper themes of our envious neighbours. Did not hi 
honour, the present mayor, at his inaug. ration, call the atten 
tion of the competent authorities to this subject, and were wi 
hot promise 1 relief? And wheretore has it been withheld 
We are wrong, perhaps, to indulge in badinage on this sul 
ject, because the wants of the people loudly call tor the adoy 
tion of some efficient measures It were well, therefore, toy 
those gentlemen who love to sip laced tea in a certain marbh 
‘ palace, and drink champagne once a month on the banks ot 
a noted bay, to look well to it. They have, it is true, a whol 
vear yet before them, but it will have soon elapsed, and the: 
their constituents ——. Only give us pure and wholesome 
water, and drench and clean our streets, and we shall not en 


the sentence 


The Fulton bor.—This is the name given toa box to la 
deposited, by the consent of the owners, on board of every 
steam-boat in the United States for the reception of a singk 
cent from every passenger The sum which may be acci 
mulated by these simple and humble means wall form no incor 
siderable fund, and will be devoted to the laudable, the lon 
and shamefully neglected object of giving support to the 
widow and heirs of the nnmortal Fulton An indelible stain 
has already been left upon the escutcheon of the nationa 
legislature, and of the people of this state in particular by the 


cold-blooded indifference which has becn vligiously and 
systematically maintained by them towar!s this object. Ey 
at this late day the origin of this exeelient scheme ts to be 


traced not to New-York, a state which has more immediate! 


‘and extensively profited by the invention of the steam-boat 


but to Virginia, where a few spinted individuals have boldly 
hand magnanimously stepped forward to adopt this dernier rm 
sort in behalf of the suflering offspring of genius, industr 
jand science, May their philanthropic views not be fated | 


counter a galling and disgraceful disappointment 
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THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 
A POPULAR MELODY, COMPOSED BY W. TURNBUBE. 
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with my = mer charm the cares And when from peaceful dreams I wake 





And catch the first faint gleams of mor: 
—— —y - | I hie away o’er hill and brake, 
$ ¢ — e # @ | To listen to the winding horn, 
—_~—_—_— a | With heart as joyous, light, and free 
} j B | || As any mountain boy’s can be; 
j H | 


1} And should the huntsman pass my wa 











— - 1 I greet him with my roundelay 
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WARIETIES. | very mention of disunion of these states is a public in- | attention, upon which, addressing a young lady, with whos 
j\ jury. li goes to unhinge the tone of the pubhe mind. It) high qualities Sir Fopling was unacquainted, he facetious! 
ReenAORDINARY POWRE OF WHISTLING.—NMir. Dovaston,| makes men acquainted with the possibility of the thing, and |’ made the following conundrum. “Can you tell me, Susan 


| 
the friend of the celebrated artist and engraver on wood, || : 
jwith that abhorrence in \vhich it ought to be held by every |! half fool ’’—half-full 


Chomas Bewick, in a biographical article published in’ the! 
Magazine of Natural History, gives the following account of || {U6 Patttot. 


his extraordinary faculty for whistling. “ As he sat at work, | 
Lenjoyed his more deliberate and sound conversation, accom 


A gentleman having prevailed upon a young lady to whon 
Errect or EARLY EpuCcATION.—Lady Raffles, in her me-| he was engaved to give hi 





n her miniature, promised his in 

motr of her husband, Sir Stamford Rafiles, mentions the re-) return, as soon as he should find @ good artist. ‘The lovers 

: - | kable ‘ ‘ s i ‘ r 7 so " A , 

panied by strains of his most extraordinary powers of whist markable fact, “that two young tigers and a bear were for’ meanwhile had a quarrel. ‘The gentleman desirous of mak 
. i! . . . Lin ’ awe } } . ¢ Te . 

some time in the children’s apartments, under the charge of | ing his peace, said, “I have just seen a fine miniature by th 


|| their attendants, without being confined m cages ; and it was celebrated E 


ling. His ear(as a musical feeling is called) was so delicately 
acute, and his inflexorial powers so nice and rapid, that he -——; mine shall be executed next week, if vou 
could run, in any direction or modulation, the diatonic or chro- || ™thet 4 curious scene to see the children, the bear, the tigers, | say so?” “It is a matter of equal indifference to me,” st 

matic seale, and even split the quarter notes of the enhar-||* 1 blue-mountain bird, and a favourite cat, all playing together; | replied, “which is executed, you or your miniature, tor | 
monic ; neither of which, however, did he understand seien- || the parrot's bill being the only object of awe to all the party.” have resolved to accept neither 

tifically, though so consummately elegant his execution ; and \ ram answer.—The following is from the Boston! 4 gentieman who had been much attached to a very pretts 
his musical memory was so tenacious that he could whistle || Commentator :—In the trial of a case to-day a sweet son of} put coquettish girl, became at length weary of her ‘ aprice 


, 5 ha. postion il ‘ 
through the melodies of whole overtures; and these, he said, | Exrin, upon the question whether one of the parties did yand calling upon her one evening when she had just return 





he could obtain, having once heard them from the orchestra of a || "Ve, OF Hot, a certam mstrument important to the case, |!from a promenade with one of his rivals, he inquired wit] 
play-house, or a holiday band, in both of which he took extreme ||OT Whether he could write, Pat honestly replied, “ Whether ||some warmth—* Mary—do you think you shall ever be stead 
delight. In proof of this I tried him to some extent, by || he did right or wrong is for your honour to judge, but J have }enoagh to be married 2” “Oh, yes,” she replied, “in twent 
flinging on his pianoforte several wild airs I had taken dow: | told you the truth, any how; right or wrong, I have not lied years no doubt 1 shall.” Miss,” replied he promptly, with 
trom pipers in i Hebrides and Highlands, of difficult and||*t all, at all | formal bow, “I ~ do myself the pleasure of waiting on 
intricate evolution, which he completeiy repeated the first time. \ schoolmaster said of himself, “1 am like a hone, I sharpen })you twenty years hence, if no particular engagement pre 
Lest he might have heard these before, I farther sprinkled at})a bummber of / udes, but I wear m myself out in doing it.’ jjvents me; good evening! The lady never saw him atte 
him (without information of their originality ) several private l Men must have public minds as well as salaries, or t! iey al ards Bower of Tast 
imitations, I had myself composed, of various national melo-|| will serve private ends at the public cost. ' 

dies, which he not only instantly and spiritedly whistled, but| OniGinaL ANECDOTES.—A nameless exquisite, of our city, } GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


| Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Annstrert« 
, After pk ving off his jokes for some time, uninte rruptedly, to| Terms four dollars per annum, payable in advance.—N» subs 


. received for a less period than one year 
Union oF tue statres.—The following remark ought to! \ his own apparent satisfaction and the no small annoyance of i a ees te 


remembered long after, as I found when sauntering with him lat an evening party, a short time since, attempted to be witty. 
amid the mountains of Derbyshire.” 


' { | 
hw engraved on the heart of every American patriot. © The! the company, a lamp, half-filled with oil, attracted our wit's 1, SEYMOUR, PRINTER, J0MN-STREE 





once admitted into their breasts "a y will net contemplate it) why that lamp is like me?” “Because,” replied Susan, “ ’ti- 

















